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Pest Plants in Victoria, March 11, 1997 


Authors are responsible for the accuracy of the information they use and also for any opinions 
expressed in their articles. 

Contributions will be included as soon as possible after they are received, although articles 
received more than one week after the monthly General Meeting will probably be too late for 
inclusion in the next issue of Whirrakee. 

Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the 
Bendigo Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the 
Club. Some back issues are still available on request (see article in March Whirrakee). 


Erratum: An error has crept into the article about Nephila by Tom Patullo in the April 
edition of Whirrakee. ; 
Instead “she makes an oval shaped silken cocoon of two or three, up to 1.5cm 
long” it should read “She makes an oval shaped silken cocoon, two, three, up to 
three and a half inches long”. 
Thanks Tom. Our apologies. eds. 


“Bendigo before the Diggers Came” 
comments on an interesting extract from “Annals 
of Bendigo” 


Author: Tom Patullo 


Mr Thomas Dungy, who saw the junction of the 
Back Creek and Bendigo Creeks, before it was 
invaded by the Diggers, described the scene in 
the following terms: On a Sunday morning, a 
lovely day, we took a stroll to the junction to 
what has since become known as Back Creek 
and Bendigo Creek [must have been about where 
the Tramway Museum now stands] and thought 
it was the loveliest spot on earth, with water 
holes with water in them as clear as crystal, 
kingfisher birds flitting about in the silver wattle 
whose lovely foliage almost hid the banks of the 
creek from view, with occasional splashings as 
the Duck-billed platypus tumbled from the banks 
into the water. There was not a human being to 
be seen anywhere.- (end of extract) 

I copied the above from the “Bendigo Naturalist” 
Vol.2, No.2, page 23, published Dec.1968. 

I have read this extract many times. What a 
lovely spot it must have been. It draws a picture 
of what I have often thought this country must 
have been in its virgin state. I am interested in 
the author’s line where he says, “kingfisher birds 
flitting about in the silver wattle, whose lovely 
foliage almost hid the banks of the creek” 

I wonder if he is talking about the Silver Wattle 
that we know today. He draws a picture of 
pendulous branches draping down the creek 
bank. Our Silver Wattle would not be described 
as being pendulous. 

Acacia dealbata, Silver Wattle is not well known 
in and around Bendigo. The only occurrence of 
this species that I know of, are a small stand on 
the south western slopes of One Tree Hill, 
another small stand on the road we used to call 
the Springs Road at Sedgwick, and an isolated 
specimen in the race reserve at Sedgwick almost 
opposite Rob and Glenise Moors’ property. If 
we travelled south, however, we would 
encounter more plentiful stands as we 
approached Harcourt, Castlemaine, and on 
towards Mount Macedon. It can be viewed out 
the window of the Melbourne train, because it 
grows in profusion in the gullies on the lower 
slopes of the Mount. It favours the better rainfall 
and cooler climate, and creates thickets. 

As a specimen it does not compare with our 
Acacia pycnantha for beauty. It is a small tree to 


ten or fifteen feet high, has foliage somewhat _ 


similar to the bipinnate foliage of Acacia 
decurrens, the Early Black Wattle, and bears 
small sparse, pale yellow ball flowers in longish 
bunches. 


P.S. On reading Roger’s ‘Victorian Wattles’, he 
claims that this tree can grow to 100 feet tall in 
I have not seen such a 


the mountain gullies. 
specimen. 


Acacia dealbata Link 


From: Simmons, M.H. 1988 
Acacias of Australia (Vol 2). Viking O’Neil, Melbourne 
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Report on the BFNC Excursion to 
Coliban Falls, Coliban River, Metcalfe 
Sunday 16 March 1997 


Leader: John Lindner 


DESCRIPTION 

*Location 

Coliban Falls occurs on the river of the same 
name, about 8 kilometres north-north-east of 
Metcalfe, where the river takes a sudden drop 
in elevation over a short distance ( 30 metres over 
about 0.5 kilometre). The river has gouged out a 
small gorge, largely hidden from view unless 
you are right on the edge, and which on 
exploration presents a fascinating landscape of 
rocks and water, trees and other plants. 
*Geology 

There are two important types of rock to be 
discerned in this area. As you walk across the 
paddocks to the river, you will see flat-topped 
hills on either side, running parallel to the river. 
These are the rock resulting from molten lava, 
flowing from points of origin to the south, which 
filled the ancient Coliban River in Late Tertiary 
times (4.5 million years before present). Now 
the hills constitute what is termed inverted relief, 
since all the material which once shaped and held 
the once plastic rock has been eroded away to 
leave the harder lava standing proud on the 
modern landscape. Just to contemplate that 
process and the time span over which it evolved 
is fairly mind-boggling. 


The river itself flows over granodiorite, which is 
like granite, but different in the minerals which 
make it up. This rock is part of the Harcourt 
Batholith, of Upper Devonian origin (365 - 370 
million years before present), and is on the 
eastern edge of that large formation. The old 
Coliban River flowed right along the contact 
zone between the two types of igneous rock, lava 
and granodiorite, but the river you see now has 
shifted slightly so that is entirely on the 
granodiorite. . 


This type of rock develops horizontal and vertical 
joints as it weathers, but the rock here has 
particularly developed the former type. That 
explains the many broad almost level surfaces 
which you see. Low vertical joints at the edges of 
these have been undercut by flood waters 
charged with sand and rock pieces The result is a 
beautiful collection of potholes of all sizes, and 
most contain the abrasive sand from the last 


flood, ready to do its work with the next one. 


~ Some of then are perfectly circular. There are 


spots where potholes have joined up, resulting in 
a honeycombed effect. The formation of potholes 
is an ongoing process. You should notice too 
how smooth the rock has been worn, and also its 
deceptive black colour, perhaps caused by salts 
in the water. The main waterfall into the plunge 
pool below is about 9 metres high. You can see 
it from above, but a better view, which requires 
some rock scrambling , can be had from below 
on the opposite side of the pool. 

*Falls on Granite Creek 

Granite Creek enters the Coliban River below the 
falls, where there is a real tangle of blackberry 
and scrub, an area to be avoided. By walking 
about 250 metres west of Coliban Falls, we come 
to the first of the Granite Creek falls. The water 
glissades for 20 or 30 metres over the rounded 
granite surfaces, rather than dropping directly. 
Two kilometres upstream, along the level banks 
of the creek, is the second falls, known 
colloquially as “Foxy Falls”, anameI learned 
from Don Franklin. Here is one of the river 
scenic gems of Central Victoria, hidden away to 
all except those in the know. The creek drops 
directly over a sharp ledge, into a straight-sided 
miniature gorge, full of the golden sand 
characteristic of streams originating in granite 
country. 

¢Discovery 

On the third of October,1836 Major Thomas 
Mitchell’s exploring party, on its return journey 
to Sydney, reached the river which he called the 
Barnard: 

“We succeeded in finding a ford, but although it 
was deep, a greater difficulty to be overcome was 
the descent of our carts to it, so abrupt and 
steep-sided was the ravine in which the Barnard 
flowed. When we had. . . established our camp 
beyond this stream , I rode up the bank towards a 
noise of falling water, and thus came to a very 
fine cascade of upwards sixty feet. The river 
indeed fell more than double that height, but in 
the lower part, the water escaped unseen, 
flowing amongst large blocks of granite. I had 
visited several waterfalls in Scotland, but this 
was certainly the most picturesque I had 
witnessed ... The geological character of this 
adjacent country was sufficiently striking, - the 
left bank consisted of undulating hills and bold 
rocks of granite: the right of traprock in the 
higher part, and presented a remarkable contrast 
to the other, from the perfectly level character of 
the summits of adjacent hills, as if the whole had 
been once in fluid state”. 


Some prominent plants 

There are some very good specimens of remnant 
stream-side vegetation. The following 
indigenous plants were observed: 


River Red Gum Eucalyptus camaldulensis 
Yellow Box Eucalyptus melliodora 
Lightwood Acacia implexa 
Wirilda Acacia retinoides 
Blackwood Acacia melanoxylon 


Narrow-leafed Hopbush 

Dodonaea viscosa subspecies angustissima 
River Bottlebrush Callistemon paludosus 
Rock Correa Correa glabra 
Clematis,Old Man’s Beard Clematis microphylla 


Austral Indigo Indigofera australis 
Creeping Mistletoe | Muelleriana eucalyptoides 
Tussock Grass Poa labillardii 
Weeping Grass Microlaena stipoides 
Brush Wire-grass Aristida behriana 
Narrow-leaf Cumbungi Typha domingensis 
Lesser Joyweed Alternanthera denticulata 


The following weed species were also present; 
Blackberry, Cape Broom, Gorse, Iris, Blue 
Periwinkle, May Bush, Agave, Willow 


REFERENCES 
1. Eric Wilkinson, ““Coliban Falls”, in Geological 
Features of the National Estate In Victoria 
Geological Society of Australia Victorian 
Division, 1980 
2. Conservation of Geological Features in the 
Loddon-Campaspe Region, 
Loddon-Campaspe Regional Planning 
Authority, 1977 
3. Major Thomas Mitchell, Three Expeditions 
into the Interior of Eastern Australia (1836) 
Libraries Board of South Australia, 
facsimile edition, 1965 


MAPS 
Topographic: Metcalfe 1:25,000, grid reference 
742981 (extract below) 


Geology: _ Report on the North Central 
Study Area 
Land Conservation Council, 1978 
Generalised geology: 


Land Units of the Campaspe Catchment, 
Campaspe Salinity Management Plan, 
Department of Conservation and 
Environment, 1992 


ORGANISATION 

Last excursion 

August 17 1986, with Castlemaine Field 
Naturalist Club and Bendigo Alpine Club 

This excursion 

10 adults and 2 children enjoyed the excursion on 
this occasion 

Access 

From west, along Granite Creek, through Barber 
property “Coliban Park” 

From east, along unused road reserve, through 
McIntosh property “Summerhill” 

Details (for future reference) 


How long Full day only, staring 10.00 am 
Best times February, March, April, when 
river flow is minimum and rock formations are 
visible 

Drive 50 km to Summerhill road, via 


Sedgwick, Sutton Grange, Sutton Grange- 
Redesdale Road, and the road to Metcalfe leading 
south from the big roundabout 

Activities Geology at the 3 waterfalls, 
plants, swimming, picnic lunch 

What to bring Lunch and other refreshments, 
back pack, bathers, hat, strong walking shoes or 
boots, drinking water if you think it necessary. 
Please note - no fires allowed. 


News from the Field Naturalist Club 
Garden Development Group 
Author: Barbara Chmielewska 


On Sunday 6 April we had a very successful 
working bee, weeding and planting 70 plants. 
The garden is looking good. So far most plants 
have survived. However 20 needed replacement. 
Out of the 20 plants some died and some 
unfortunately were ripped out and the stakes 
were either removed or broken. Till now we 
have been fortunate because there was not much 
vandalism of the garden. Most of my friends say 
the garden is lovely. 


If you have any inquiries about the plants or want 
to know about them, please contact Elaine 
Campbell. Elaine knows a lot about local native 
plants and she is responsible for their placement 
in the garden. 


During the working bee the following plants 
were planted: 


Kennedia prostrata Running Postman (5x) 
Calocephalus citreus Lemon Beauty Heads (6x) 


Brachyscome multifida Cut Leaf Daisy (7x) 
Hardenbergia violacea Sarsparilla (6x) 
Calotis conerfolia (4x) 
Pultenaea pedunculata Matted Bush Pea (4x) 
Chrysocephalum apiculatum 

Common Everlasting (3x) 
Ozothamnus obcordatus _ Grey Everlasting (2x) 
Westringia eremicola _ Slender Westringia (2x) 


Calytrix tetragona Common Fringe Myrtle (2x) 
Senecio quadridentatus (2x) 
Dodonaea angustissima (2x) 
Correa reflexa Common Correa (3x) 
Myoporum parvifolium Creeping Boobialla (1x) 


Acacia mearnsii Late Black Wattle (1x) 
Acacia brachybotrya Grey Mulga (1x) 
Acacia aspera Rough Wattle (3x) 
Eucalyptus tricarpa Red Ironbark (3x) 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon Yellow Gum (8x) 
Eucalyptus polybractea Blue Mallee (1x) 


The plants were obtained from Sandhurst 


Nursery (30), KBEC Seed Service (25) and 


Goldfields Revegetation (15). 


We will let you know of our future working 
bees. We will be starting a new area and so we 
will need lots of hands 


Bat Trapping Report 
Author: Bill Holsworth 


On 26 March 1997 at Lake Weeroona, Bendigo, 
the Mammal Survey Group trapped bats at the 
old wooden picnic pavilion, 7-9:30pm. About 20 
Club members, visitors and children came to see 
the bats. 


Gould's Wattled Bat (Chalinolubus gouldii ) 
have been trapped almost every year for the past 
8 years (since 1989) using mist nets that partly or 
completely enclose the pavilion. 


Before dark bats could be seen in the space 
between the ridge board and the roof supports at 
the south end of the pavilion. The first bat was 
caught at shortly after sunset ( about 2005 hrs 
dst) and more bats emerged one at a time for the 
next 25 minutes. The nets were taken down at 
about 9:30 pm after trapping only 19 bats. No 
bats were observed to escape the nets but a few 
bats were still in the pavillion, aware of the net 
and refusing to fly into it. Last year we caught 
only 12 bats. 


All bats captured were weighed and measured but 
new bats were not tagged this year. Seven of the 
19 bats caught were adult females that had been 
tagged in previous years. We can assume all 
males caught at this time of year are juveniles. 
The 12 untagged bats are most likely to be 
juveniles. 


The oldest bat was tagged in April 1990 and the 
next oldest were 2 tagged in March 1993, and 
banded in 1994. Each of these tagged bats have 
been caught every year since they were first 
banded, except in 1996 when we caught only 12 
bats. 


Records are held by Dr Holsworth and reported 
to the Bat Banding Scheme, Australia National 
Parks and Wildlife Service, Canberra. 


Flying Things at Sandgate 
Author: Peter Allan 


Sandgate, a northern Brisbane suburb on 
' Moreton Bay has an air filled with flying things, 
from 8000m down to zero level. And from the 
typical two-storey Queenslander you can look 
up, down and across to see them. 

At lawn level (vigorous, violent green stuff up 
there) you find fluttering House Sparrows and 
the small grass butterflies, “Blues” of the Danis 
species, plus a host of hopping and flying insects 
watched by an army of small skinks, ready to 
devour the unwary. 

A little higher Turtledoves sun themselves on a 
fence, a Wagtail does acrobatics through the 
clothes hoist, a Brown Honeyeater chortles in a 
bush watching a brilliant yellow black-edged No- 
brand Grass Yellow - a Supermarket special ? 
Now up to verandah level, Silvereyes feed in the 
red Tulip Tree, amongst more Sparrows while 
the dreadfully named but attractive Common 
Eggfly and Common Aust. Crow flap over our 
tea cups. 

At palm tree level, plaintive piping as Blue-faced 
Honeyeaters check out the dates, Pied 
Butcherbirds flute, - beautiful notes but little 
melody - from the pines, somewhat spoilt by the 
harsh laughter of passing Torresian Crows (birds 
this time) who seem to call all day. Rainbow and 
Scalybreasted Lorikeets are also perpetual 
chatterers as they forage on a diet of varied fruits 
and blossom, joined by an occasional Tailed 
Emperor. Common and Waterhouse “Butterflies 


of Australia” claim the latter can be easily . 


captured when feeding from the leaky bung hole 
of a wine cask. The same could be said of some 
Field Nats around a wine cask ? Never. 

Higher still, where Welcome Swallows swoop 
around immature Black-faced Cuckoo Shrikes 
perched on power lines between the occasional 
high living Nephila spider with webs slung 
between the wires and ‘blowin’ in the wind. 
Now 50m up, and more Cattle Egrets fly over, 
back to their nests in a nearby lake reserve, Pied 
Cormorants return to roost there also after a day 
on the Bay, and the ubiquitous White Ibis who 
spend much time bullying the Feral Pigeons, 
Silver Gulls and Ducks for handouts in the Lake 
Park opposite the shopping centre. 

Up again several hundred metres to heavy metal 
levels with the small commuter aircraft jets and 
turbo props from Brisbane Airport servicing the 
tourist resorts and smaller cities, and finally at 
8000m Mr Boeing’s big jumbos full of flying 
tourists. . 

But the really big show starts at sundown when 
out of the mangrove creek behind the railway 
station comes a mass exodus of flying foxes, 
thousands of them rising into the dying light, 
spreading mainly to the north and west, their 


silent flight evoking the primitive feelings of the 
fear of darkness and strange shapes. Visiting the 
colony in daylight is also an experience. This is 
obviously the mating season, and the males are - 
well obvious! Much noise and crashing around 
the battered mangroves. After studying them 
through the binoculars for a while you begin to 
feel you are upside down and these black plastic 
bags with foxy heads and bright gleamy eyes are 
the right way round. 

On the way out I pass a resting Blue Tiger and 
realise again that common names for birds are 
quite sensible compared to butterflies. 


References: | Common and Waterhouse 
Butterflies of Australia 
1981 reprint 

Butterfly Species: 


Danis species including 

Small Green-banded Blue, Danis hymetus 
taygetus. 

No-brand Grass Yellow - Eurema brigitta 

Common Eggfly - Hypolimnas bolina 

Common Aust. Crow - Euploea core (not Caw?) 

Tailed Emperor, Polyura pyrrhus 

Blue Tiger, Danaus hamatus 


Mammals: 
Black Flying Fox, Pteropus alecto 


Tailed Emperor Q - Polyura pyrrhus (top) 


Common Aust. Crow Q - Euploea core (middle) 
Common Eggfly C- Hypolimnas bolina (bottom) 


From:McCubbin, C. 1985. 
Savvas Publishing, Adelaide 


Australian Butterflies. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of 
newsletters and magazines: 
subscription and some in exchange for 
Whirrakee. These are available from the Club 


some by 


Library. 


NATURE AUSTRALIA (Aust. Museum) 
Autumn 1997 

“When Good Help is Hard to Find” by Rob 
Heinson deals with observations from a long 
study of White-winged Choughs, with particular 
interest in the “cooperative breeding” behaviours 
exhibited by this species. The parent birds are 
dependent on the juveniles from previous 
seasons to help with feeding and guarding the 
next generation. This dependency sometimes 
leads to weird behaviour including gang warfare 
and piracy. 

“Forest Dragons” by Geordie Farr reports on the 
habitat and behaviour of Boyd’s Forest Dragon 
which is found only in wet tropical forests in 
northern Queensland. The species is an 
“opportunistic predator’, mostly eating ants and 
earthworms, and some fruit. The lizards’ superb 
camouflage had led some people to believe that 
forest dragons were quite rare. 

“Truffle Junkies” by Andrew W. Claridge 
reveals the complex inter-relationships among 
truffle-eaters such as potoroos, and their fungal 
food resources. Australia’s eucalypt forests are 
home to a wide variety of truffles i.e. 
underground fruiting fungi, which play an 
important role in forest ecosystems. 

“The Right Path or Roads to Nowhere?” by 
Richard J. Hobbs questions the value of 
corridors of native vegetation between areas of 
cleared land. Are they really helping the survival 
of our native fauna and flora or wasting limited 
resources? 


Regular features in this issue include: 


The Backyard Naturalist: Snails: Where Boys 
will be Girls. 

Rare & Endangered: Western Barred Bandicoot 
Wild Foods: A Bush Food Boom? 


THE VICTORIAN NATURALIST (FNCV) 
Volume 114 (1) , February 1997 

This issue features several articles on the effect of 
introduced honey bees: 

1. Significance of Honey Bees in the Australian 
Environment : 

2. Effects of Honey Bees on Australia’s Native 
Bee Fauna 

3. The Honey Bee Debate 

4. Honey Bees and the Disruption of Plant- 
pollinator Systems in Australia. 


“New Perspectives in the Ecology of Lake 
Mountain” discusses the problems of significant 
ecological communities and species which have a 
restricted biogeographical range. 

“Spiders in Morwell National Park” by Rob de 
Souza Dow lists the spider species found in this 
eastern Victorian park. The area has a variety of 
terrain and vegetation. The survey took place 
over a year, and spiders were collected by direct 
searching during the day and at night. 


THE BIRD OBSERVER (BOCA) 

March 1997, No. 772 

“Bikie with Binoculars”: trip to Capricornia, 
Queensland. 

Creating a wetland habitat. 


OUT OF THE BOX (Box Ironbark Region) 

February 1997 

- What has happened to small native mammals? 

- Restoring habitat for Regent Honeyeaters at 
Lurg, Victoria. 

- “Friends of Stone-Curlews” 


Also received recently: 
* Geelong Naturalist (GFNC), March 1997 
* Newsletter (Maryborough FNC), Feb.1997 


Some Observations 
Spiders 
Author: Tom Patullo 


on Orb-weaving 


After fifteen months service in New Guinea, 
during the war, our unit was spending a few 
weeks Rest and Recreational leave on the 
outskirts of Brisbane. One morning, I was 
taking a stroll through a citrus plantation, when I 
was halted by the beauty of an Orb Weaving 
Spider’s web or snare. The structure was a 
perfect cartwheel, a fine example of the orb 
weaver’s art, its beauty enhanced by an early 
morning dew. I stopped to admire, every detail 
was complete. 

Suddenly it happened, an insect hit the web and 
before it had time to struggle and perhaps escape, 
and, in so doing, damage the web, the large 
spider came prancing down from its hidden lair, 
among the leaves on the outer edge of the web. 
On reaching the insect, it began to rotate it with 
its long front legs, and at the same time, began to 
spray from its spinnerets a liquid which on 
contact with the air, immediately became fine 
silken threads, and soon the insect was secured, 
motionless, in a matter of a few seconds. The 
spider quickly vacated the web, back to its 
hidden lair among the leaves. It appeared to me 
that the spider spent as little time in the centre 
web as possible, probably because the sight of a 
huge spider on the central web would scare other 
insects away. As I recall, this procedure would 
continue during the day, and the spider enjoy his 
meal during the dark hours. What happened 
when a night flying insect hit the web I do not 
know. 

Don’t think I am aiming to enter an orb weavers’ 
competition, but I have often wondered how a 
spider can construct and float such a construction 
in mid air between two objects. I have read how 
a spider can pass a line from one elevated object 
to another some distance away, by playing a 
. silken thread out from one side with a sticky 
globule on the end to be carried by a favourable 
breeze until it makes contact with an obstacle on 
the other side of the gap. This then could be the 
base line. From the centre point between the two 
objects they drop a vertical line to the ground, so 
we have a triangle, by pulling the vertical stem of 
the Y tight. 

Now take a pencil and paper, imagine you are a 
spider, now fill in the spokes of the wheel and 
the spiral, until you have an orb weavers’ web. 
Not easy is it? Remember a spider would have to 
trail his thread around the apex of the triangle to 


get it to the opposite side centre. _ 

So the above is an observation of a large orb 
weaver. I have some observations of a very 
much smaller orb weaver - the one that hangs out 
its web or snare in the evening and takes it in in 


the morning. I have heard it suggested that it rolls 


its web up just as we wind up a ball of wool. Of 
course I don’t believe that, but a suggestion that 
the spider eats its web sounds more feasible. 

The fact that it puts its web there in the evening 

and it is gone the next day is true. The snare is 
gone but the base line remains. I have seen this 

on several occasions. In fact, I saw the evidence 

in my back yard last week. I have not seen the 
base line being put there but have watched by 

torch light when the spiral was being laid down. 

There was no time being wasted, as if the spider 
was working to a rhythm like Da, dee, da, daub, 

Da dee da daub, the ‘daub’ being when the spider 
daubed its spinneret on the junction of spiral and 
spoke. 

Of course there are many other spiders, ones that 
do not spin webs or snares, and capture their 
meals by other means. But this is another story. 


Garden Orb-Weaving Spider 
(Eriophora biapicata Koch) 


From: Walker, K.L. and Milledge, G.A. 1992 
Spiders commonly found in Melbourne and surrounding 
regions. Royal Society of Victoria, Melbourne 


Submission to Parliamentary Inquiry 
into Pest Plants in Victoria, March 11, 
1997 


Three members of the Bendigo Field Naturalists 
Club took part in the above Parliamentary 
Inquiry. They were Shelley Cohn, Rod Orr and 
Stan Pelczynski. The submission by Shelley 
Cohn was reprinted in the April edition of 
Whirrakee. The following is a submission from 
Stan Pelczynski: 

Any comments on this or Shelley Cohn’s article? 


Classification of Pest Plants 
What constitutes a pest plant or weed ? 


To answer this question objectively, we need to 
reassess our priorities with respect to the natural 
environment, food production or agriculture and 
ornamental use of plants in parks, streets, 
offices, homes and gardens. 


Australia’s natural environment is our unique and 
precious heritage - there is no other one like it in 
the world. What’s more our survival depends on 
its preservation and biodiversity i.e. health. This 
was recognised by the Aborigines long time ago, 
but we, as a nation, still fail to recognise this 
fact. Our attitude to the natural environment is 
the main cause of the environmental problems 
our generation has inherited and unless we 
change our attitude, the problems inherited by the 
future generations will be even greater. As 
Australian native plants are an intrinsic part of the 
natural environment, they cannot be replaced by 
exotic ones without degrading or destroying it. 


Agriculture is the science of the cultivation of the 
soil and rearing animals for the purpose of 
providing us with food, medicine, clothing, 
building material and so on. Apart from the 
economics there is no objective reason why our 
agriculture cannot utilise Australia’s native plants 
and animals. After all, Aborigines fed 
themselves quite well on Australia’s flora and 
fauna, so well in fact that in some parts the food 
they harvested fed a greater population than the 
subsequent harvesting of introduced plants and 
animals (1). . 

The articles (8, 9, 10, 11) show that the use of 
Australia’s native food plants is not only 
plausible, but a growing business. 
(Unfortunately there still does not seem to be any 
consideration given to the possibility of 
Australian plants (in this case Acacia colei), 
becoming environmental pest plants in overseas 
countries). We already grow the macadamia nut 
on a large scale and on a smaller scale a variety of 
foods for specialised restaurants serving bush 
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tucker foods. Native grasses, because of their 
deep roots, and salt bush because of its tolerance 
of salinity, are proving to be better than exotic 
grasses for pastures in certain areas such as for 
example Kerang in Victoria. The fact that, for 
example, a spectrum of types of apples were 
developed from one crab apple shows that we 
can, if we so choose, develop variety of foods 
from Australia’s native food plants to supplement 
or replace the exotic ones we now grow. It is 
therefore clear that, although important in itself, 
the protection of current agricultural practices 
should play a less important part than the part the 
natural environment should play in the 
classification and control of pest plants. 
Agricultural plants which are found to be 
environmental weeds should, in the short term, 
be controlled to minimise their impact on the 
natural environment, i.e. they should be 
cultivated in areas where their impact is minimal, 
they should be isolated from the natural 
ecosystems by buffer zones and, if harvested, the 
harvest should be timed so as to minimise the 
spread of seeds. In the long term these plants 
should be replaced by plants which are not 
environmental weeds. On the other hand 
indigenous plants which are found to invade an 
agricultural field should only be controlled on 
that agricultural field and it should be ensured 
that the form of control does not threaten the long 
term survival of the plants’ species or the 
ecosystem of their habitat. The term “pest plant” 
should not be used to describe these plants 
without specifying that they are indigenous 
plants. 

Ornamental use of plants is the use of plants to 
satisfy our aesthetic needs which are acquired 
through education and cultural association. 
There are two aspects of this usage: material, i.e. 
plants, and form of presentation, i.e. garden 
display, arrangement of cut flowers and so on. 
Of the two, it is the form of presentation that is 
far more important for the satisfaction of human 
aesthetic needs than the species of plants. An 
examination of, say, traditional Japanese 
arrangements of Australian native plants (2) 
shows that the plants do acquire distinct Japanese 
characteristics by being arranged in that style. 
The article “Using Australian Plants in a Japanese 
Style” [included in the submission] points out 
that the same is true when they are grown in 
Japanese style gardens that in fact any ‘style’ 
garden can be created using Australian native 
plants. 

A Black (C. littoralis) or Rose (C. torulosa) she- 
Oak makes a far better Christmas tree specimen 
than the at present used Pinus radiata, which, by 
the way, is exotic to Europe and hence is not the 
traditional Christmas tree pine species. It is only 
because of linguistic associations of plant species 
with culture that the distinction is commonly not 
recognised and the incorrect view that we cannot 


have English cottage gardens without English 
species of plants, perpetuated. Exotic plants are 
therefore not at all necessary for ornamental 
usage of plants and can be replaced without any 
loss with native plants (3,4,5). Consequently 
ornamental use of plants should play the least 
important part in the classification and control of 
pest plants. 

In fact people should be encouraged to grow only 
indigenous plants for decorative usage. Apart 
from the obvious advantage which stem from the 
fact that indigenous plants are the most suitable 
plants for the local soil and climate conditions, 
this would eliminate at least one source of all 
environmental and some agricultural pest plants. 


As all plants propagate and need food to live, all 
non-indigenous plants are potential environ- 
mental pest plants because when both, self sown 
or cultivated, they compete with indigenous 
plants for food and space. The term ‘potential’ 
should be introduced into the classification of 
pest plants to make people aware of the threat the 
plants they chose to grow may pose to the natural 
environment and agriculture and, therefore, 
hopefully be more responsible than they currently 
are. For the same reason, the use of the term 
‘pest plant’ should be restricted to the objective 
classification of plants and hence it should not be 
used to describe or define plants that are 
aesthetically undesirable. 


I therefore propose the following definitions of 
pest plants which I believe reflect the relative 
importance of the protection and locally specific 
characteristics of the natural environment. 


1. Environmental Pest Plants 
Environmental pest plants within a given locality 
are all locally non-indigenous which, when 
introduced, survive and invade the local 
ecosystem of the natural environment. 


2. Potential Environmental Pest Plants 
Potential environmental pest plants in a given 
locality are all plants other than those that are 
locally indigenous. 


3. Agricultural Pest Plants 

Agricultural pest plants within a given locality are 
all locally non-indigenous plants which can 
invade the local agricultural fields and interfere 
with any particular agricultural process. 


4. Agricultural Indigenous Pest Plants 
Agricultural indigenous pest plants within a given 
locality are those locally indigenous plants which 
have invaded the local agricultural fields and 
interfere with the particular agricultural process. 


Noxious Weeds 
The present legislation under which pest plants 
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are controlled is inadequate. The state legislation 
should be replaced by one uniform Federal 
legislation. Man-made boundaries, such as state 
and council borders do not coincide with the 
boundaries of natural environmental ecosystems 
and weed infested areas. It is impossible to 
eradicate weeds from an ecosystem when the 
eradication is only taking place in one half of it. 


Thus the present state and regional boundaries 
bases of noxious weeds classification should be 
replaced by ecosystems boundaries. 


Plants that are indigenous to a given ecosystem 
should never be declared noxious weeds within 
that ecosystem. Likewise, native plants should 
not be declared noxious weeds uniformly over 
Australia. On the other hand, invasive exotic 
plants other than essential agricultural plants 
should be so declared, otherwise there is no 
prospect that they ever be eradicated. 


Because the natural environment is unique and 
unreplaceable and because most of it has been 
lost for ever, environmental pest plant control 
should receive preferential allocation of funds to 
the control of agricultural pest plants. Pest plants 
that have been recently introduced should also 
receive preferential allocation of funding to those 
that have been established already to prevent the 
escalation of the cost of eradication at a later date. 
Pest plants should be categorised according to: 
the four definitions I have proposed 

their invasive capability 

their damaging capacity 

time since first introduced 

type of area and terrain infested 


ABWNe 


Weights should then be allocated within each 
category and used to determine funds allocated 
for control. 


Impact of Pest Plants 


I am in no position to add any more quantitative 
information to that contained in the references 
listed in the background paper. 


My only comment is that even though the cost of 
environmental weeds, when translated into 
dollars, may be of the same order as those 
estimated for the losses to primary produce 
(p.13), the loss to Australia is by far much 
greater. There is a possibility that the agricultural 
losses, including soil erosion etc., may be 
recovered. Extinction of species of flora and 
fauna is for ever. Clearly the cost of damage to 
the natural environment, which includes loss of 
species is infinite by the fact that no amount of 
money will bring the extinct species back to life. 


I said that I am in no position to add any more 


quantitative information to that contained in the 
reference listed in the background paper. With 
afterthought, I would like to add the following 
two comments: 


a. A CSIRO study to trace the effects of land 
clearance on genetic health of native plants (14) 
has shown that when a plant species is confined 
to a too small area, the resultant interbreeding 
may very likely lead to the species extinction. As 
pest plant infestations have the same isolatory 
effect as land clearance, it is also very likely that 
the impact of pest plants on natural environment 
will lead to inbreeding and consequent extinction 
of indigenous plant species. 


b. The Danish genetic research on food plant 
genes crossing into weeds (15) and Australian 
research on strains of weeds resistant to 
herbicides (16) show the problems that are 
created when the fundamental laws of evolution 
are overlooked when developing new methods of 
pest plant control. 


Pest Plant Controls 


In determining the cost of control of a pest plant, 
it is important to include the cost of the side effect 
associated with the methods used. By the side 
effects I mean such effects as herbicide induced 
diseases and long term effects on indigenous 
flora and fauna, on soil microorganisms and so 
on. After all some herbicides are no longer used 
because of their adverse side effects, the cost of 
which has not yet been estimated. 


a. Balancing Economic and Environ- 
mental Cost 

Our policies are dictated primarily by economics 
and the constraints dictated by the natural 
environment are practically never taken into 
consideration. The extent of the environmental 
damage we are responsible for shows clearly 
that, if we are to survive as a species, we have to 
accept environmental constraints as fact of life 
and plan our activities within these constraints. 
In other words environment has to take the place 
economics now holds in dictating the policies. 


Consequently, control of environmental weeds 
should take priority over the control of 
agricultural weeds. The allocation of weights to 
other aspects, which method is commonly used 
in decision making processes, and which I have 
suggested in my comments above, could be used 
in allocating funds for weed control programs. 


b. Prioritisation of habitat types and 
specific infestations for weed control 
strategies 

In prioritisation of habitat types and specific 
infestations, consideration should be given to: 
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- the degree of infestation 
- the possibility of cross infestation with 
other habitats. 


Both habitats with least infestation and highest 
infestation should be given priority - the least 
infested because it is easiest to remove the 
infestation and establish a relatively resilient 
weed free area: the high infested because if the 
infestation is not attended to it, may damage the 
habitat beyond repair. , 


The habitat from which the weed infestation is 
most likely to spread to other habitats should be 
given priority over others. 


In prioritising specific infestations, the highest 
priority should be given to infestations with the 
highest weed spread potential, i.e. sources of 
weed infestation. 


c. Classification of Noxious Weeds 

The current methods of classification of noxious 
weeds is inadequate and should be reconsidered. 
I refer to my comments above on a suggested 
alternative approach. 


d. Cost 
Eradication 
The benefits of eradication of environmental 
weeds from a given habitat always justify the 
cost, as the eradication removes the major threat 
to the habitat’s long term survival. The same 
applies to the eradication of exotic agricultural 
weeds. 


Versus Benefits of Weed 


The greatest benefits, though, are gained from 
the eradication of sources of weed infestation, 
i.e. the introduction of exotic plants to Australia, 
growing exotic plants in gardens, both public and 
private, and so on. 


e. Prevention as Tool for Weed Control 

Prevention is the most powerful tool of weed 
control. It reduces the cost and effort of 
repairing the damage of weed infestation, and if 
achieved before the introduction of weeds to the 
habitat, it removes the cost altogether. Ken 
Gurney points out in his letter to ‘The Age’ of 
29/5/87 how native flora and fauna is under 
constant threats from pets and plants cultivated in 
people’s gardens. 

His letter makes it clear that unless people start to 
understand that environmental constraints apply 
to their gardens, and change their gardening 
culture, the natural environment will constantly 
be under threat. And unfortunately this 
irresponsible gardening culture is being 
reinforced by gardening programmes on 
television (i.e. ABC’s Gardening Australia), by 
books, magazines and newspapers, by 
institutions such as universities and schools 


which propagate it in the educational courses, by 
example set up by public gardens, street plants, 
school and university gardens and by gardening 
exhibitions and fairs such as Spring in 
Melbourne with daffodils as symbolic flowers 
and so on. 


To change this we need to concentrate both on 
education and legislation. Some educational 
material has already been produced. The Shire of 
Flinders has published a very comprehensive 
booklet on environmental weeds of the 
Mornington Peninsula. Reference 6 gives an 
example of what has been produced for the 
Upper Yarra Valley and Dandenong Ranges area. 
Shelley Cohn has produced a comprehensive 
conservation strategy for the City of Greater 
Bendigo (7) which addresses the issue of weeds 
but unfortunately still has not been acted upon. 
Some material has also been produced by non- 
government organisations, e.g. the ‘Friends of 
the Casuarina Reserve’. I am enclosing some 
articles from the newspaper which question the 
effects of our gardening culture. 


The educational work which is being done in 
conjunction with the ‘Wildlife Reserves at La 
Trobe University, Bundoora, is an excellent 
example of what can be done. 

In the educational area we need to ensure that: 


1. environmental and weed related issues are 
introduced and become compulsory in 
educational courses, especially in architecture, 
landscaping, horticulture, engineering and 
agriculture. 


2. exotic plants are replaced by native and 
preferably indigenous plants in public gardens, 
Streets, university and school gardens to set an 
example to the public. A student attending the 
university or school where environmental weeds 
are used to decorate the garden will inevitable see 
them as status symbol and plant them in his/her 
garden. 

In public offices and buildings exotic indoor 
plants should be also replaced with native indoor 
plants. 


In the legislative area it is necessary to introduce 
legislation forbidding: 


1. the growing of environmental weeds in private 
gardens (we already have laws forbidding 
burning rubbish and creating noise) 


2. the sale of environmental weeds in nurseries, 
shops, markets and fetes. 


3. promotion of environmental weeds as 
decorative plants in radio, television programs 
and gardening publications. 
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ABC should ensure that its program ‘Gardening 
Australia’ brings up the issue of environmental 
weeds in its program by explicitly emphasising in 
which area a plant is an environmental weed and 
so should not be planted there. 


The current discovery of new Alligator Weed 
infestation in the Bendigo region originating from 
a home gardener’s dumping of weeds (17), the 
case of the Chilean Needle Grass (Stipa neesiana) 
infestation discussed by Rod Orr in his 
submission, and the environmental issues 
associated with planning, engineering practices 
and contracts which Shelley Cohn discusses in 
her submission show that the new legislation 
need to be far more stringent than the current 
ones. 

Further, the current attitudes of some councils to 
the natural environment and environmental pest 
plant infestations shows that the prevention of 
environmental pest plant infestations cannot be 
left to the councils’ control without the Federal or 
State Parliaments’ enactment of the appropriate 
legislation. 


In the case of Bendigo this can be illustrated by: - 


a. the fact that after three years the Council still 
has not implemented the Bendigo Region 
Conservation Strategy into its planning scheme 
(see the currently proposed Amendment L51 to 
the City of Greater Bendigo Planning Scheme 
and Shelley Cohn’s submission for details on 
relevant sections of the Bendigo Region 
Conservation Strategy); 


b. the Council’s extensive planting of 
environmental pest plants such as Agapanthus, 
Cotoneaster, English Ivy etc. in the streets and 
Council Offices’ gardens and by the inclusion of 
Gazanias in the newly approved plan for 
upgrading the Eaglehawk Road (see displayed 
plan in the Bendigo Library); 


c. the. Council’s rationale for its use of exotic 
plants as ornamental plants in streets and gardens 
is based on subjective opinions such as, for 
example: - 

“Tt is considered that the exotic species planted 
along the streets are more complementary to the 
English architectural influence of some of the 
heritage buildings of our city” (a copy of the 
Council’s letter of 25/2/97 addressed to the 
author was included in the submission) 


Even though some of the exotic plants in 
question grow in front of buildings build in 
modern architectural style, the architectural style 
of many of the old buildings reflect more the 
style used in other British colonies than in 
England, and at the time heritage buildings were 
build here, the English decorated their buildings 


with exotic plants imported to England from 
British colonies, some of these like 
Rhododendron ponticum later became 
environmental pest plants (18) Why should we 
be making the same mistake here? Aren’t 
indigenous plants good enough? 

After all, as I have pointed out earlier, exotic 
species of plants are not at all necessary for the 
fulfilment of our culturally based aesthetic needs 
within the decorative usage of plants. 


Finally I wish to point out that the initiative for 
such legislation has to come from the government 
as by and large people in decision making 
positions still do not take seriously the 
professional environmentalists’ assessment of the 
consequences of the stress our activities are 
putting on the environment (19, 20, 21). For if 
analogous warning were given by, say, 
engineers about a bridge, the bridge would be 
closed immediately until proper repairs were 
completed irrespective of what the economical 
consequences of the closure would be. 
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VFENCA Study Skills Workshop 

The Victorian Field Naturalist Clubs Association 
is running another Study Skills Workshop. This 
one will be at Lady Northcote Recreation Camp 
at Rowsley (near Bacchus Marsh and North 
Brisbane Ranges). 

The deposit deadline ($ 50.-) was the 30th of 


_ April. The total fee will range from $ 200 to 
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250.- depending on numbers. 
Places are limited and they will be allocated ona 
first come first served basis. 

A booking slip and further information was on 
page 12 of the April Whirrakee. 


Diary 


The General, Bird Observers Group and 
Mammal Survey Group meetings are held at the 
Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, Old 
High Street, Golden Square, unless otherwise 
indicated. 


Speaker Syllabus for 1997 General 
Meetings 


14 MAY Land Conservation Council study of 
the Box Ironbark Forests in Victoria 

Speaker: Paul Peake or Simon Ransome, 
Land Conservation Council, 


4 or 5 JUNE Special Public Lecture to be 
arranged for 
World Environment Day 


11 JUNE Fauna Conservation in Box and 
Ironbark Forests. 

Speaker: Dr Andrew Bennett, 

School of Aquatic Science and Natural Resources 
Management 

Deakin University, Rusden Campus, 


9 JULY Earthquakes 
Speaker: Dr Gary Gibson 


Head, Seismology Department, RMIT, 
Melbourne 


13 AUGUST Natural History in Croajingolong 
National Park. East Gippsland, Victoria. 
Speaker: Bob Semmens 


10 SEPTEMBER 

Annual General Meeting 

Speaker: To be announced 

8 GCTOBER Botanic Gardens or 
Antarctic Natural History 

Speaker: Dr Moors, Director, Melbourne 
Botanic Gardens 


12 NOVEMBER 

Eltham Copper Butterfly 

Speaker: Rob Price, Fauna Officer, 
Department of Natural Resources and 
Environment. 


10 DECEMBER (Christmas dinner) 


Excursions 

The assembly point for excursions is outside the 
Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, Old 
High Street, Golden Square, unless otherwise 
specified. Full-day Excursions normally 
commence at 10am. 

Please check details (or any changes) in the 
Whirrakee for the month of the excursion. 


MAY EXCURSION 
Please note: Not to Garden of St Erth as 
previously advertised 


Date: Sunday 18 May 

Length: Whole day 

Leader: John Lindner 

Meeting Place: 

At clubrooms in Golden Square at 9.00 am. 
Please note earlier time to allow for going 
cisewiiere in the park If we need to. 

Location: Kooyoora State Park 

Drive: About 70 kilometres, via Inglewood and 
Kingower 

Activity: Walk around the Long Rock walking 
circuit, a relatively easy walk along a formed 
track, with views out to the plain and some very 
good granite boulders and pavements. 


About 6 kilometres in length. 


Hopefully rains will have brought the lichens to 
life and even a few Autumn Greenhoods. 
What to bring: 

Warm clothing and raincoat. 

Good walking shoes or boots 

Lunch and snacks. 

Drinks. 


Bird Observers Group 

May 2, 7:30pm 

Ellen McCullough will speak about ground- 
nesting birds including the Beach Stone-curlew. 
Bird of the Night: Spotted Harrier 


June 6, 7:30pm 
Pat Bingham will talk about Crakes and Rails. 


Supper . 

The usual arrangements for supper are as 
follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 
for supper. This small amount is used to 
reimburse members who purchase essential 


_ supper supplies. 


